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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

ME. JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS AMPLIFIES SHAW. — A NEW 
FRENCH OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 

We wish that Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams had not seen 
fit to disillusion us about Bernard Shaw when introducing to 
New York, with a journalistic preamble, his comedy Why 
Marry? One can understand Mr. Williams' anxiety to make 
quite clear and unmistakable to us the difference between his 
own outlook as a dramatist and the outlook of Mr. Shaw. 
This was a valuable service, and Mr. Williams, obviously em- 
barrassed in the performance of an awkward duty, has man- 
fully accomplished it. But we wish he had not deemed it 
necessary to be so frank about Mr. Shaw. Poor dear Mr. 
Shaw! Can he not be left to the fireside peace of his autumnal 
years, and cannot we who so long have affectionately com- 
panioned him be left in tranquility by such grim icono- 
clasts as Mr. Williams? One had supposed that even the last 
faint smoke-cloud of the great battle of Shaw contra mundum 
had vanished. Yet here is the ruthless Mr. Williams, indif- 
ferent to the appealing spectacle of the venerable Celt at ease 
in his armchair, telling us that Mr. Shaw " illustrates the 
limitations of the scientific attitude in his sophomoric refusal 
to acknowledge the existence of the things that cannot be seen 
and felt and demonstrated and tabulated. . . . He intel- 
lectualizes everything. . . . There is nothing in Shaw to 
show that he knows much of anything about the things of 
the spirit, the things which science has not succeeded in card- 
cataloguing." These deficiencies, we may infer, are sup- 
plied in Mr. Williams' own performances as a dramatist, 
wherein, presumably, Shaw is taken several steps further — 
spiritualized, humanized, made sensitively intuitive. 

It is well to have these matters set in a clear light. But 
Mr. Williams proves too much. He should have been con- 
tent to indicate thus helpfully his own depth and breadth 
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of view, without interning Mr. Shaw in the chilly company 
of " scientific " intellectualizers. Where, anyway, did Mr. 
Williams get the quaint notion that Shaw is exclusively 
cerebral? That is a hoary superstition akin to that other 
one which Mr. Williams is shrewd enough to ridicule: that 
Shaw is a " farceur," " a clever self -advertising buffoon." 
But Shaw " sophomoric," Shaw a victim of " the scientific 
attitude " ! Come, come, Mr. Williams — shoot if you must 
" the scientific attitude," but spare that old gray head nodding 
by the fire, that fine gray head that has held more poetry and 
more romantic idealism than that of any English dramatist 
of his generation. Shaw an addict of " science " ! Why, bless 
your guileless heart, Mr. Williams, Shaw is as romantic as 
Colonel Roosevelt and as visionary as Blake. He is an irre- 
claimable emotionalist, one of the great rhapsodists of the 
theatre, and an incorrigible poet — a poet tortured by incom- 
parable honesty of vision. As for Mr. Williams' assurance 
that Shaw knows little about " the things of the spirit," that, 
too, is an old wives' tale unbecoming in so determined a 
modernist as Mr. Williams. Shaw has the mystical temper, 
and he has the priceless gift of ecstasy. So far from his hav- 
ing little flair for the things of the spirit, nothing else really 
interests him profoundly. Those passages of startling apo- 
calyptic beauty that flame out in his dialogue from time to 
time would long since have betrayed him to everyone, were 
it not for the fact that beauty spoken in the modern theatre 
has as much chance of reaching its mark as a pea-shooter in 
an air-raid. 

If Mr. Williams does not believe these obvious truths — 
which ought to be stale to him, but seemingly are not — he 
need only ask the youngest Vassar undergradute he knows, 
who will at once confirm our assertion that Mr. Shaw is now 
perceived to be as sentimental as Dickens, as indefatigable 
a student of the human heart as a Congressman up for re- 
election, and as flagrant a mystic as Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

We dare say the reader may wonder why we are discuss- 
ing at any length Mr. Williams' opinion of Bernard Shaw. 
Because his views as to Mr. Shaw's deficiencies throw a help- 
ful light upon Mr. Williams' own ideals and practices as a 
dramatist. Mr. Williams regrets that Shaw leaves us thirst- 
ing for a realized sense of spiritual things; he regrets that 
" there is nothing in Shaw to show that he knows what it 
means for a man and a woman to want each other." But Mr. 
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Williams, clearly enough, does know these things, and is com- 
petent to exhibit them. He knows the secret language of the 
heart, he has heard the beatings of the spirit's wings. And 
what are they like, as he overhears and reports them? 

Mr. Williams has written a play about marriage, a play 
that exhibits marriage as the various kinds of failure it is 
likely to be. Marriage as degrading sensual bondage; mar- 
riage as a barter of commercial and social values; marriage 
as respectable wretchedness for the indigent, ordered but not 
paid for by society; marriage as our old friend, " legalized 
prostitution "; marriage as a penalty; marriage as a mandate 
dictated but not read: marriage, briefly, as the institution 
which, so Mr. Nat Goodwin says in the play, is doomed, un- 
less we all get together and do something about it. 

As Mr. Williams exposes and discusses these things, they 
seem as true and detestable and absurd as possible. Mr. 
Williams is admirably untrammeled, and he has a surgical 
wit. His play says much that is sage and justly pondered; 
much that, even today, is courageous. There is an abun- 
dance of comedic efficiency in his writing; if this is an exten- 
sion of " the new satire," it is, as Bill Nye said of himself, 
" pleasant to be thrown amongst." 

But if Mr. Williams is strong in the language of satire, he 
is weak in the language of feeling. In the handling of senti- 
ment, of emotion, of those " things of the spirit " in 
respect of which he finds Bernard Shaw so defective, Mr. 
Williams will give joy, one fears, to whatever discerning 
enemies he may have been unfortunate enough to incur. The 
young lover in Why Marry? — scientist, free-thinker, radical, 
— discovers one evening that his Girl miraculously returns 
his passion; and the next morning, over a Sunday breakfast, 
he tells the clergyman of the play that though he had never 
believed in Heaven, he knows now what it is (yes, Mr. 
Williams really makes him say this, with impassioned so- 
briety) . Later on, this entrapped young radical, whom the 
other characters regard as a " highbrow," tells his sweet- 
heart that when she is in his arms he fears nothing from Hell 
and wants nothing from Heaven. Still later, in a moment of 
dramatic emergency, you hear him say that he " came at the 
call of his mate." In short, he sounds, as most of Mr. Wil- 
liams' characters sound in moments of emotional exaltation, 
amazingly like a novel by Laura Jean Libbey. " There is 
nothing in Shaw," Mr, Williams has told us, " to show that he 
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knows what it means for a man and a woman to want each 
other." What it means to Mr. Williams is not easy to de- 
termine with certainty, because his report of it in his most 
serious dramatic moments is conveyed to us, with dis- 
affecting frequency, in the romantic clichSs of shop-girl 
fiction. It is a pity that anyone who can at times recall 
the wit of Mr. Shaw should revel at other times in what 
Lady Dunstane called " the plush of speech." It is a pity, 
because, if he had been as scrupulous and vigilant in 
his expression of feeling as he is shrewd and delightful in his 
manipulation of comedy, Mr. Williams might have given us, 
if not (as we have been told) "the most intelligent and 
searching satire on social institutions ever written by an 
American," at least a satire of uncommon point and distinc- 
tion. 

Why should a thin-blooded creative artist, whose imagi- 
native quality is as unluscious as shredded wheat, try to evoke 
the Orient? Few composers, for example, are as wise as 
Beethoven, who, knowing that it was impossible for him to 
be musically sensuous, never attempted to express volup- 
tuous emotion. 

M. Henri Rabaud, contemporary Parisian, is less saga- 
cious than Beethoven. Clearly destined by Heaven to be 
one of those who should avoid the Orient as unswervingly as 
Mr. Bryan avoids the bacchanalian, he has recklessly sought 
entrance into that spell-bound world of sultry enchantments, 
of violence and languor, of blazing shrillness and drowsy in- 
sinuation, of Romance under its scented aphrodisian veil. 
Holding carefully under his arm the bag of tonal tricks that 
every modern musical Frenchman can conjure with almost 
as skillfully as the man of genius from whom they are de- 
rived, our adventurous Parisian has boldly penetrated the 
walled garden of the Arabian Nights and has sought to make 
himself at home there. His opera, Marouf, the Cobbler of 
Cairo, is the record of his adventures there. It has recently 
been set before us by Mr. Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan. 

Wagner, said Mr. George Moore, reminded him of " a 
Turk lying amid the houris promised by the Prophet to the 
Faithful — eyes incensed by kohl, lips and almond nails in- 
carnadine, . . . and all around subdued color, embroid- 
ered stuffs, bronze lamps traced with inscrutable designs, 
. . . minarets and the dome reflected in the tide, and in a 
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sullen sky, reaching almost to the earth, the dome and behind 
the dome a yellow moon — a carven moon . . . mysteri- 
ously marked, a moon like a Creole, her hand upon the circle 
of her breast, and through that twilight the sound of foun- 
tains, like flutes far away." Now that, of course, is Mr. 
George Moore exulting in his virtuosity, rather than a life- 
like picture of Wagner (the Wagner, say, of Siegfried or 
Meister singer) ; but it is a life-like picture of the things we 
should be reminded of by any composer intended by Nature 
to feel at home in the midst of the Arabian Nights. M. 
Rabaud, as we have intimated, was not born to feel at home 
in such surroundings. He seems, indeed, as ill at ease and 
self-conscious there, as flagrantly anachronistic, as a Watteau 
shepherdess at a clam-bake. It would be hard, indeed, to 
think of any composer now writing who is less adapted to 
comport himself comfortably in the East of the Thousand 
and One Nights; for he is not only thin-blooded, but he is 
what Arthur Symons once inadequately called Strauss: 
un ciribral. 

M. Rabaud is one of that numerous brood of contem- 
porary French music-makers who have looked too lovingly 
upon the enticing wine of Claude Debussy's art, and who 
have sought to extract its equivalent from their own inferior 
vineyards. It is sometimes said that Debussy has founded no 
school, as it has been repeatedly said of Wagner that he did 
not. Both dicta are absurd, except in the very limited sense 
that neither the old romanticist nor the new deliberately 
sought to create a body of disciples. In a larger sense the 
assertion is nonsense. The music of the two decades follow- 
ing Wagner's death is as redolent of Wagnerism as a sea- 
wind is of brine; and the music that the younger men in 
France and England and Russia and America have produced 
since Pellias et MSlisande emerged on the stage of the Opera 
Comique in 1902 has been steeped in Debussyism. The more 
potent among these epigones — men like Ravel and Dukas 
and Stravinsky — have contributed some ingredients of their 
own ; but imagine, nevertheless, the Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte or Daphnis et Chloe, imagine UOiseau de Feu, 
without their groundwork of Debussyism: they become as 
destitute as the men of the late nineteenth century would 
have been without Tristan and Parsifal. 

M. Rabaud, however, is not of the breed of such gifted 
fabricators as Ravel and Stravinsky, who, at their best, have 
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something to say on their own account. He is one of the 
horde of under-nourished Lilliputians who flock about the 
seductive board of Debussy, and greedily make off with his 
leavings. And they not only glean from Debussy's own leav- 
ings, but they glean from the leavings of those disciples who 
themselves are Debussy's beneficiaries. They are an anaemic 
and a rather contemptible crew, these little hangers-on in the 
banquet-hall of a genius. They are adroit and appreciative 
and extraordinarily clever, extraordinarily adept at making 
over their pilf erings into ingenious substitutes for the authen- 
tic. Their expert rehashings of the substance of master- 
works are quite marvellous triumphs of aesthetic gastronomy. 

Take Marouf, for instance : here is a wing from M. Dukas' 
plate, here a feather from Stravinsky's Bird of Fire; and here 
is a bit of Melisande's heart. And, of course, this being an 
Arabian Nights opera, we get also much second-hand exotic- 
ism — the conventionally Eastern flavors and spices that 
every competent tonal chef keeps in stock on his shelves : the 
characteristic scales and intervals and rhythms and instru- 
mental garnishings that are to be found on the shelf marked 
" Local Color," in the jar labelled " Oriental." 

The result is agreeable and in its way admirable. M. 
Rabaud is an exceedingly accomplished chef, and his taste 
will seem to you above reproach — except in those occasional 
moments when you come upon some over-sweetened bon-bon 
from the bourgeois table of Massenet or Gounod, the presence 
of which, should you indiscreetly reveal it to M. Rabaud, 
would mortify him deeply. For, alas, one suspects long be- 
fore one comes to the end of Marouf that M. Rabaud's deft 
modernity is as inorganic as an actor's makeup. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



